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LETTER FROM RACHEL HICKS. 
Westsory, Sixth mo., 1872. 

My Dear Frtenp.—I arrived home safely 
the next day after parting with thee, and 
found all aa. So thankful was I for the 
mercy that I twice knelt alone in my cham: 
ber to give utterance to praises and to return 
thanks to the Great Author of all good for 
the wonderful favor. 

Westbury and Long Island never looked 
more beautiful and flourishing, although rain 
was thought to be much needed. Yesterday 
it fell plentifuily, and ia looking at it I felt 
we ought almost with one accord reverentially 
to bow the knee in thanksziving for the bless- 
ing. R. P. came on Seventh-day to fulfill 
her prospect of service in this neighborhood. 
J. H. and E. made arrangements for all our 
Long Island Meetings. I looked with grati- 
tude at these young men who are taking the 
an of my father and other venerable 

riends on such occasions. 

I went with them toJericho; that meeting 
was small. Long ago I heard it said that 
when an eminent minister passed away from 

-a@ meeting it often dwindled. The people 
rely too much on them, I suppose. 

My friends seem quite willing to have me 
home again, where, as far as I now see, I may 
mostly stay the short remainder of my days 
and mingle with them’ in sweet companion- 
ship. My prayer of: is, that the evening of 
my life may be passed in patience, meekness, 
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and quietness of spirit, whatever may be per-- 
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mitted to come upon me. My health is good, 
and I was not at all fatigued with my long 
journey. I am often asked, “ Was thee not 
worn out with traveling so far?’”’ They seem 
not to understand how it could be otherwise. 
Farewell. Thy affectionate, 

RACHEL HICKS, 





Westsury, Seventh mo. 25th, 1880: 

To STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING :— 
Dear FRIEnDs.— Since attending all the 
Yearly Meetings in 1872, with which we cor- 
respond, I have felt that my work, as to 
traveling far from home, is accomplished. To 
remain at and about my home is that which 
my Divine Master now requires of me; for 
which I have felt abundantly thankfal to 
Him, who I believe laid it upon me as a duty 
to visit Friends io all their meetings far and 
near, and many of them several times over. 
This has been greatly in the cross to my 
human will and natural propensities, feeling 
myself unworthy of so much service. 

But how true is the testimony of the Apos- 
tle, “ Not many mighty, not many noble are 
called, for God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty.” Then let no one plead excuse and 
incapacity; for He who sends forth will 
qualify those who put their trust in and reli- 
ance upon Him to perform all that He re- 
quires of them, and will reward every obedi- 
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ent soul with that sweet peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away. This 
my soul knoweth. right well! Now, in the 
evening of life, I can look back over former 
days and remember thedeep mental and spirit- 
ual baptisms I had to pass through to enable 
me to eay, “Thy will, ob! God, be done.” Lead 
me whithersoever Thou wilt, end I will fol- 
low Thee, for it is a duty I owe Thee, and the 
salvation of my immortal soul depends upon 
obedience. 


I now rejoice that my day’s work has been 
done in the daytime, as to going far from 
home; and through the mercy and loving 
kindness of our Heavenly Father I am now 
permitted to rest. Yet my mind often visils 
my friends afar off, but near in kindness and 
love, desiring the welfare of the whole human 
family, and especially those of gur own 
Religious Society, who make the high profes- 
sion of being led and guided by the Divine 
Spirit in our souls. 


Of latter times I have thought so much of 
you and your approaching Quarterly Meet- 
ing that it seemed almost right to make an 
effort to attend it, although f feel the weak- 
ness of old age, having reached my eighty- 
sixth year. In my love and solicitude for 
you, the language of my heart has oft been, 
“* With desires I have desired to eat this pass- 
over with you”’ before I go hence, to be seen 
of men no more. The will is therefore ac- 
cepted for the deed. 


I now write to you to give a little expres- 
sion to a concern I feel for you or some of 
your members. According to my feelings, 
there are some amongst you who are with- 
holding a full surrender of their own will to 
the will of our Glorious Creator, who is all 
love, power, wisdom and mercy, worthy to 
be worshiped, loved and obeyed by all whom 
He has made. I know that it is hard to take 
up our daily croes and follow Him in ‘‘the 
straight and narrow way which leads to life ;” 
and such is my love to those who are holding 
back, that if it were possible I would endure 
the suffering for them, that they in the Lord’s 
time should enjoy the reward. My love goes 
forth to such, and my prayers ascend for 
them to Him whose wisdom is infinitely 

reater than our wisdom. He knows what is 

st for us. Therefore consult no more with 
thy reasoning powers, oh! man or woman, 
whoever thou art, but pray to God to 
strengthen thee to say, ‘“‘ Thy will be done, 
not mine.” Then will He make hard things 
easy and sweeten the bitter cup, working 
wonders for thee as thou continuest in hum- 
ble submission to His will. Whatever in 
sincerity of svul thou believest He requires of 
thee, whether emall or great the eacrifice, be 
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willing to yield. Despise not the day of 
small] things. 

It feels to me that if obedience keep pace 
with the knowledge of the Lord’s will, your 
meeting will revive and grow larger and 
stronger. It is the Divine Life that is want- 
ing in all our meetings. There is much ac- 
tivity in many places, but unless Divine Life 
qualify us, all our labors will fail of promo- 
ting real and enduring reformation in our 
own Society or in the world at large. To 
‘*Mind the Light” is as necessary now as it 
ever was. Walk in the Light, Divine Light, 
and labor now, looking for help to Him who 
is omnipotent. 

I feel now to say farewell, dear friends! If 
we meet no more in this world, I hope that 
we may all meet in Heaven, there to unite 
throughout eternity in praises and hallelujahs 
to Him who sits on the throne, for He is ever- 
lastingly worthy; nor can we make too many 
sacrifices thus to stand before Him, saith my 
soul. RacHEL Hicks. 





THERE is a long road between the two 
homes of life—the safe cradle of the child 
and the spiritual mansion of the soul. Some 
of us are carried over it, borne aloit on 
eagles’ wings, in our sleep, as it were. Others 
of us have to face the whole long way, and 
perhaps leave some of our own blood on the 
stones against which we stumble. Never mind! 
Nor need we ask which way is most blessed. 
. . » But I almost think that those who tread 
the longer way home may gain come secrets 
of sweet and sacred companionship which 
they would not give up for the swifter jour- 
ney.— By Still Waters. 





THE DIVINE FORGIVENESS. 


We ask that our debts may be forgiven as 
we forgive our debtors. The word is “ debts,” 
not ‘trespasses,’—a much inferior word. 
Now, in the first place, we do not expect to 
forgive a debtor who is fairly able to pay. 
All the laws of human society take for granted 
that debts ought to be paid and must be paid ; 
that, for debtor and creditor alike, it is best 
they should be paid. And, when we avoid 
the cruelty of letting a man “ rot in jail” (as 
the hard old phrase was) for a hopeless debt, 
it is on condition, if he is an honest man, that 
all his available property shall go to the pay- 
ing of his debt first, as far as it will go; so 
that the honest bankrupt, in theory, must 
begin the world as poor as when he started. 
One half the Jaws on the penal statute book 
may be said to exist to secure the payment of 
debts out of any resource the debtor may 
have, just as the other half consist in deter- 
mining the exact penalties for wrong-doing ; 
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so that, if possible, no crime may go without 
its just and adequate penalty. This being 
the system we are agreed to uphold and live 
by, what can we possibly mean when we ask 
to be forgiven as we forgive the debts owing 
to ourselves ? 

Again, an honest man does not wish to 
escape the payment of his debts. As long as 
his means hold out, and he can do it without 
positive cruelty to his family, he chooses that 
all he can earn, or all he can spare, shall go 
to the payment of them. He will not even 
aceept the forgiveness of them, though the 
law offers and fully justifies it. An honorable 
merchant who has been driven into bank- 
ruptcy, and afterwards’ has made a fortune, 
will not hold himself released from the old 
obligation ; his sense of mercantile honor will 
iead him to make full payment when he can, 
principal and interest. That is a style of 
worldly or business morality—of which we 
have all known instances—a good deal better 
and nobler than the feeling religionists often 
appeal to, as if it were the one great aim of 
religion to escape the consequences of our 
own acts, or to accept ransom from what- 
ever quarter we can. On the contrary, 
what true religion does for a man is to make 
him honest enough and strong enough to look 
those consequences in the face, and take them 
without blenching, whatever is his honest 
share of them. 

Nay, further. When we weaken this feel- 
ing and relax the stern judgment which holds 
every man to the consequences of his acts, we 
undermine the foundations of civilsociety; we 
poison the springs of public justice; we do 
what we can to make human life itself false, 
hollow and corrupt. A Jax and lenient judg- 
ment of crimes, in false mercy to the criminal, 
has the same effect in morals that a perpetual 
judgment of bankruptcy would have in busi- 
ness—it would be putting every honest man 
at the mercy of every knave. How is it too 
often now? The court waits till the impres- 
sion of a crime has faded, then the jury repre- 
sents not the public conscience roused and 
alarmed to defend the community from crime, 
but the easy temper that likes to smooth 
things all over—forget and forgive! The 
— negotiate with bank robbers and house 

reakers instead of hunting them down. 


Prisons care more tenderly for the convicted 
criminal than charity for the honest poor. 
These things show not only how far society 
has softened from the cruelty of a century 
ago, when a pilferer was whipped at the stake, 
a common thief was hung, a counterfeiter was 
burnt alive, and a poor debtor had to spend 


his life in jail. But they show also a drift 
towards a laxity of moral judgment, an im- 
potence of will, which might make life no 
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better worth living in free America now than 
eighteen hundred years ago in Pagan Rome. 
Now, precisely what true morality is in our 
relation to men and the laws of social life, 
that true religion’ is in our relation to God 
and the laws of the spiritual life. Let us look 
at it in the same man-fashion. In one case, 
as much as in the other, we do not ask to 
escape our obligations, or to escape the con- 
sequences of not meeting our obligations. If 
a man really cares for anything—his farm, 
his learning, his profession, his discoveries— 
he wants not to do as little as he can, he wants 
to do as much as he can. His aim is tu do a 
man’s full work in the world, according to his 
means and opportunity. He would be 
ashamed of himeelf toset himself any meaner 
standard. And no man who does try, and 
who makes mistakes and faults, wauts the 
wheels of the universe stopped, or set going 
the other way, to relieve him of the conse- 
quences. Any such concession, he clearly 
sees, would be to increase the weakness and 
aggravatethe harm. Besides, the great gains 
of human power have almost always come 
from the resolute effort to master some weak- 
ress or rectify some mistake. A gain in 
moral force or moral wisdom is almost always 
at the cost of some error or folly which we 
have succeeded in getting the better of. 
Mature life is rich with the fruit of euch moral 
victories: as wood that is growp on an ex- 
posed mountain-side has its grain enriched 
and made precious by the storms it has 
wrestled with, by the bruises and scars it 
has outgrown, by the wrenches and twists 
that warped its fibre, while it was struggling 
through the risks of its earlier years. But 
that depends on the life and vigor of the tree. 
These things help us see what the real 
meaning of our prayer for forgiveness is. God 
is not the inexorable creditor whose pity we 
must appeal to to escape His justice. What 
we owe we should seek first and last to pay, 
not to escape from paying. In one sense, we 
must pay. But there is such a thing as to 
pay grudging and reluctant; or as to pay 
freely and honorably, of our own full choice. 
Doubtless, our talk about debt and credit in 
our account with Him is only a figure of 
rhetoric; it means the service we owe in a 
good life—a vebt from which there is no dis- 
charge; or else the consequences of unfaith- 
fulness, from which there is no escape. Aud, 
when we speak of His forgiving that debt, 
we speak in a figure or symbol. What we 
mean is the result of true penitence or faith- 
ful effort; that joy and peace which are in 
the heart of him ‘‘ whose transgression is for- 
given, and whose sin is covered”—a very 
enuine and constant experience of the re- 
igious life—J, H. A., in Christian Register. 
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Over the triple doorways of an Italian 
cathedral there are three inscriptions span- 
ning the splendid arches. Over one is carved 
a beautiful wreath of roses, and underneath 
the legend, “All that pleases is but for a mo- 
ment.” Over the other is sculptured a cross, 
and there are the words, “ Ali that troubles 
is but for a moment.” But underneath the 
main arch is the inseription, “That only is 
important which is eternal.” 





From the Delaware County Republican. 
QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. 


In the course of the proceedings of the last 
meeting of the West Chester Philosophical 
Society, Hon. Joseph J. Lewis replied to a 
criticism made in one of the newspapers upon 
the use of the term Quaker, which he had 
employed in some observations he had made 
at a previous meeting of the Society. The 
remarks of Mr. Lewis are thus reported in 
substance by the Local News: 

“ The name [Quaker] was originally applied 
as a term of reproach, and in its application 
no disrespect was intended. Those people 
had, and have, a perfect right to have their 
own title. Quaker was given to them, I 
apprehend, when the Society had no name, 
and to distinguish it from other sects, The 
derogatory character wore out as time went 
on, and the name Quaker became a fixture in 
literature. It is almost universally applied in 
history. Gough uses it in the title of his 
history of the Society, and so do others in like 
works. In the American Encyclopedia, 
though the account of the Society is under 
the head ‘ Friends,’ the term Quaker is used 
throughout, and Barclay applies it in his 
‘Apology.’ But I do not depend entirely 
upon such authorities for the propriety of the 
use of the term. About thirty years ago a 
book appeared entitled ‘A Retrogpect of 
Early Quakerism,’ and the author was my 
critical and learned and venerable friend, Dr. 
Michener, and so I have only imitated him. 
I hold that if any slur attaches to the term, 
it depends upon the way it is used. I spoke 
of William Penn as a ‘true Quaker.’ That 
was speaking of him in a higher sense than 
ordinarily, and the context of my remarks 
gave the name an apt significance. I was 
perfectly justified in so using it. It is perma- 
nently fixed io the English language, and 
cannot be extirpated. The principles and 
usages of the Society of Friends are of such 
a character that the name cannot hurt or 
harm the members in any way. The Society 
ever has been in advance of any other sect. 
Its philosophy is far in advance, and to it the 
world must come, The doctrine of internal 
(inner) light explains what philosophy cannot 
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otherwise explain. Its principles make every 
man the equal of his fellow; they destroy all 
ideas of caste, and they are those of true de- 
mocracy. Quakerism has had from its origin a. 
remarkable history. While the Quakers have 
supported their own poor, they have aided also 
in the support of the poor outside of their 
sect; they have taken tke lead in al) charit- 
able enterprises, while they ask none for 
themeelves. What William Penn called a 
holy experiment has proved by actual trial 
that religion may be made a principle in ac- 
tual government, and that it is more powerful 
than the sword. I do not use nicknames, but 
avoid them at all times, If there is any im- 
propriety in the term, it attaches to the man 
who uses it, and not to the Society. The con- 
text of remarks will indicate its meaning, 
and when it is used derogatively it reflects. 
upon the man who employs it.” 





Discover to me, O Thou searcher of 
hearts, whatever is amiss in me, whether in 
life or principle. Let no malice or ill-will 
abide in me, May I never hear with pleas- 
ure, nor ever repeat such things as dishonor 
God or injure my neighbor. Give mea mild 
and meek and peaceable spirit, that, remem- 
bering my own infirmities, I may bear with. 
those of others. Let me rather choose to die 


than to sin against my conscience.— Wilson 
(died 1581). 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“SCHOOL OR BUSINESS.” 


A writer in the Christian Union says some 
very wise and thoughtful words in favor of 
liberal culture for youth as a preparation for 
life, and especially for business life. By lib- 
eral culture the writer especially refers to 
school education, and he presents good reasons. 
why this should be as broad as possible, to the 
end that the boy may be enabled to grasp the 
opportunities which life may throw in his 
way. No one can tell what Providence may. 
have in store for the youth, and it is doubtless 
wise to prepare as broadly as possible the 
mind and the body for the work of life, and ° 
by such generous culture it may be discerned 
what is the proper vocation and what the 
probable capabilities of the candidate for the 
rewards and the honors of life. 

The parents have the question before them 
when the lad is perhaps fourteen years old— 
“Shall we keep him at school, or shall we 
apprentice him to the business whereby he is 
to earn his living?” 

It is fair to say that the parent, who ap. 
prentices the lad, chooses his career for him, 
and that it is not to be presumed that any 
one can know enough of the possibilities of 
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the boy’s nature to make this choice very wise- 

ly. But by putting him in a definite place 
of work and training, all other works and all 
other trainings are rendered nearly impossi- 
bilities for him, while a more liberal educa- 
tion not merely fits men for their station, but 
shows them what station they are fitted for. 


Business education alone is likely to make 
the youth a “rut” map, while more liberal 
and varied culture makes him a broad man. 
A business education equips a man well for 
a single chance, while a liberal education 
equips him for a hundred chances. But it 
may happen, and too often does happen, that 
the lad who has had a liberal school educa- 
tion (as it is called) knows no one thing well 
enough to be able to make a business of it 
that may yield him a reasonable livelihood. 
By all means make the education of a me- 
‘chanic as broad as possible, but let the learn- 
ing or training have reference to the vocation 
intended. Let the mechanic be master of his 
‘business, but do not preclude as much general 
culture as may be gained. The farmer has 
also need of the widest scientific education as 
well as of the technicalities of agricultural 
work, but who will claim that he can afford 
to dispense with careful practical training 
while he is attaining collegiate honors. True, 
the merchant in the highest sense is much 
more than the salesman, for heshould ‘‘ know 
the laws of trade—that is political economy, 
the earth and its products—that is physical 
geography, the management of men—that is 
practically, mevtal and moral philosophy, and 
must be a skilled literateur,” for to write a 
good business letter requires as much facility 
with the pen as to write a good editorial. 


Yet the college graduate, as such, is neither 

@ mechanic, farmer nor merchant, and it is 

at least a question if he will not have to give 

years of careful experimental study to the 

. special work by which he expects to earn a 
living, or to benefit his fellowmen. 


The youth who is only the mere scholar is 
perhaps as far from the best development as 
-1is he who is only the worker, and we are wil- 
ling to advocate the composite education 
which shall combine wide culture with tech- 
nical training. It is claimed that “the man 
who is master of many crafts is the only man 
who is really master of any craft.” But is it 
—— for our youths to be trained so as to 

master of many crafts? True, the manual 
dexterity, the trained judgment, the general 
knowledge of the forces of nature and their 
application to the arts, needful to one calling, 
will in some measure prepare the lad for 
many callings, but it is probably a necessity 
; that some one art, science or profession 
weally mastered, in the best sense, that the 
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candidate may take his place among the 
world’s effective workers. 


We would also call attention to the truth 


that the whole of life is an extended educa- 
tional discipline, and that its influence tends 
always, not only to broaden, but to deepen 
true culture. 
more for our boys than to waken the intellect 
and to give direction to its energies, but the 
development of the mind, once fairly started, 
will go on to the latest hour of life, unless 
some abnormal depressing influence paralyze 
the powers. 


The schoolmaster can do little 


The school-room is well, but it may be that 


in many cases the work-shop, or the ware- 
room, or the farm may, be the most effective 
school for the boyef fourteen. 


Of this the parent must judge ; but we ob- 


ject to the positive statement of the rule that 
in all cases the acquisition of a “ liberal” 
school education must be insisted on. Theory 
is often best acquired by vigorous practice, 
and theory without practice will avail noth- 
ing. 
ly not always those whose early years were 
spent exclusively in academic shades. We 
cannot be sure that Hugh Miller would have 
been a better reader of the works of Creation 
if some college had conferred upon him its 
honors ! 
masters in the hard, rugged life of a Scottish 
stonecutter, and attained so his destined 
“culture” by such means as were to be 
grasped in the intervals of severe toil for a 
livelihood. We know of statesmen who have 
worked up from positions of lowliest teil to 
stations of highest responsibility and honor; 
and we know of scientists who had to gain 
their knowledge experimentally and in the 
face of uncounted obetacles, but we would 
not argue from these cases that what we call 
education is of no avail or a possible hin- 
drance. 
and tools (of education) give to him who can 
handle them much the same advantage over 
@ novice as if you attended his life ten, fifty 


Oar most valuable citizens are certain- 


He found his schools and school- 


Emerson has said that the arts 


or a hundred years, and deems it the part of 
good sense to provide every fine soul with such 
culture that it shall not at thirty or fort 
years have to say, “‘ This which I might do is 
made hopeless through my want of weapons.” 
But'scholastic training cannot be applied 
to all young persons equally, and the swift 
and precious years of youth can be lived but 
once. It must remain with man to choose 
what use he shall make of them, being as- 
sured that good results are attained by widely 
different processes, and that the costliest and 
broadest school education is not fitted to eve 
case. Business life is a great school in which 
the faculties are trained by exercise, and we 
would ask those who employ the lads who are 
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to be our men in a few years, that they keep | in the strongest cases leave the way open for 
in view continually the importance of pro—| explanation and reconciliation. We may be 
moting the intellectual development and | firm and yet fraternal, manly and yet kind! 
ee culture of the boys committed | to --C. J. Holyoake 

them. 


*x en 

WHEN Jesus sat at rich men’s tables, his 
No man has a right to complain of his lot, proud hosts knew that it was not because they 
or of the times, or to call upon society to help | were rich, but because they were men, that he 
him until he has done all he can to help| had come to them. When he entered poor 
himself by industry and fidelity in the place | men’s huts, they knew that it was not their 











and calling where he is. And he who does} poverty, but their manhood, that he honored. 
this will seldom have cause to complain. -- iltips Brooks. 
TRUTH Vs. DOGMA. UPON DAILY FAULTS. 


When will the world understand that the-} There are many fauits that are voluntary 
ology is not Christianity 2gOne is human, the | to a certain degree, though they are not com- 
other divine. When will the world under-| mitted with a deliberate purpose of disobedi- 
stand that nothing is truer than truth; and| ence to God. We often reproach a friend for 
that truth is no more sacred when it comes | a fault that he knows gives us pain, and that. 
to us through verbal revelation than when | he still repeats with this knowledge, although 
established upon unimpeachable evidence? | not with the design to offend us. e some- 
Again and again, in the history of the world, | times commit such faults towards God. They 
have theological dogmas gone down before a | are ia truth voluntary, because, though we do. 
truth of science. That which men have | not reflect at the moment, yet we have an in- 
believed through their interpretation of re-| terior light in our consciences, that should be: 
vealed truth has not been able to stand a| sufficient at least to make us hesitate before 
moment before the scientific demonstration of | we act. These are often the faults of very 
its falsity. Theologians have fought against | good people. Small offences become great im 
it, and they have invariably been driven to | our eyes, as the light from God inereases within 
the wall. Truth, wherever found, is sacred, | us, just as the sun, when rising, reveals to us 
because it is truth, and had its birth in God.| the magnitude of objects, of which we had 
Man’s opinions of truth are never sacred, | only a confused idea in the night. As thie. 
because they have their birth in his imperfect | light rises within us, we must expect that the: 
and fallible reason. We know of no reason | imperfections which we now discover, will ap- 
why a theological dogma is any more sacred | pear greater and more sinful, and that we 
than a political dogma. We cannot under-| shall see, springing up from our hearts, nu- 
stand why, in the interest of Christianity, it | merous defects that we never suspected were- 
may not be as freely discussed and examined | there. Weshall there find weaknesses enough 
and controverted as a dogma in political |to destroy our self love, and to demolish to 
economy. We are happy to believe that the|the very foundation the fabric of human 
world is beginning to apprehend that, after| pride. Nothing proves more eertainly the 
all our disputes and discussions upon dogmatic | real advancement of the soul than the power 
Christianity, religion consists of love to God | to see these imperfections without being dis- 
and love to man, and has its final result and | couraged by them. When we perceive an in- 
grand consummation in character.—Dr. J. G.|clination to do wrong before we have com- 
Holland. mitted a fault, we must abstain from it; but 
after we have committed it, we must courage- 
DISAGREEMENT is a contingency of human | ously endure the humiliation that follows. 
nature, from which it will never be freed | When we perceive the fault before we commit 
until men are cast in one monotonous mold. | it, we must beware of resisting the Spirit of 
Differences are in themselves as natural and | Gud, that is warning us of danger, and that 
as innocent as variation in form, color or | may, if we neglect it, be silence within us, and 
strength. It is the manner in which those | that will in time leave us, if we do not yield 
who differ seek to adjust their differences, that | toit. The faults of precipitation or of frailty 
constitutes any disgrace there may be in‘any | are nothing in comparisen with those which 
case. Unless we have prated of philosophy | render us deaf to this voice of the Holy Spirit,. 
in vain, we ought never to take up arms/|that is beginning to speak in the bottom of 
againet an enemy without at the same time | our hearts. 
keeping his welfare in view as well as our} Those faultsthat we do not perceive till after 
own defence. . . - . We ought never to dis-| they are committed will not be cured by in- 
parage, never to impute evil intentions, and | quietude and vexation with ourselves; on the 
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contrary, this fretfulness is only the impatience 
of pride at the view of its own downfall. The 
only use, then, to be made of such errors, is, 
to submit quietly to the humiliation they 
bring, for it is not being humble to resist 
humility. We must condemn our faults, 
lament them. repent of them, without seeking 
any palliation or excuse, viewing ourselves as 
in the presence of God, with all our imperfec- 
tions upon our heads, and without any feeling 
of bitterness or discouragement, meekly im- 
proving our disgrace. Thus may we draw 
from the serpent a cure for the venom of his 
wound. 

Very often what we would offer to God is 
not what He calls upon us to relinquish. 
What He demands of us is often what we 
most cherish ; it is this Isaac of our hearts, 
this only son, this well beloved, that He com- 
mands us to resign; it is His will that we 
should yield up all that is most dear, and 
short of this obedience we have no repose. 
“Who is he that has resisted the Almighty 
and been at peace?” Do you desire the 
blessing of God upon your efforts? Give up 
everything to Him, and the God of peace will 
be with you. What consolation, what liberty, 
what strength, what enlargement of heart, 
what growth in grace, when the love of our- 
selves is no longer between us and our Creator, 
and we have made without hesitation the last 
sacrifice ! 

Never let us be discouraged with ourselves; 
it is not when we are conscious of our faults 
that we are the most wicked ; on the contrary, 
we are less so. We see by a brighter light; 
and let us remember for our consolation that 
we never perceive our sins till we begin to 
cure them. We must neither flatter, nor be 
impatient with ourselves, in the correction of 
our faults. Despondency is not a state of 
humility ; on the contrary, it is the vexation 
and despair of a cowardly pride,—nothing is 
worse; whether we stumble or whether we 
fail, we must only think of rising again, and 
going on in our course. Our faults may be 
useful to us if they cure us of a vain confi- 
dence in ourselves, and do not deprive us of 
an humble and salutary confidence in God. 
Let us bless God with as true thankfulness, 
if He have enabled us to make any progress 
in virtue, as if we had made it through our 
own strength, and let us not be troubled with 
the weak agitations of self-love; let them 
pass, do not think of them. God never makes 
us feel our weaknesses, but that we may be 
led to seek strength from Him. What is 
involuntary should not trouble us; but the 
great thing is, never to act against the light 
within us, and to desire to follow where God 
would lead us.—From the Writings of Fénelon. 
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THE great highroad of human welfare lies 
along the old highway of steadfast well-doing, 
and they who are the most persistent, and 
work in the truest spirit, will invariably be 
the most successful; success treads on the 
heels of every right effort. 


Bear with yourself, but do not flatter 
yourself. Work effectually and steadily at 
the correction of your faults, yet calmly and 
without the impatience of self love.—Fénelon. 


THE gold of the sanctuary must be tried 
before it is accepted ; and is thrown into the 
fire, not because it is of no value, but because 
it is so precious.—Lady Powerscourt. 


OPEN your heart; open it without measure: 
that God and His love may enter without 
measure-—Fénelon. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


We have too many elementary books. They 
are read too much and too long. The youth- 
ful mind, which was formerly sick from ina- 
nition, is now in danger from a plethora. 
The allurement of lighter books is the stimu- 
lant used to attract at first, and must be not. 
only continued, but heightened, to keep up 
the attraction. These books are novels in 
miniature, and the excess of them will lead to 
the want of novels at full length. The early 
use of savory dishes. is not usually followed 
by an appetite for plain food. To the taste 
thus pampered history becomes dry, gram- 
mar laborious, and religion dull. 

As to the great mass of children’s books, 
the too great profusion of them protracts the 
imbecility of childhood; they arrest the un- 
derstanding instead of advancing it; they 

ive forwardness without strength; they hin- 
i the mind from making vigorous shoots ; 
teach it to stoop where it should soar, and 
contract when it should expand. 

They inculcate morality and good actions, 
it is true, but they often inculcate them on a 
worldly principle, and rather teach the pride 
of virtue, and the profit of virtue, than point 
out the motives of virtue, and the principle 
of sin. They reprobate bad actions as evil 
and injurious to others, but not as aa offence 
against the Almighty. Whereas the Bible 
comes with a plain, straightforward, simple, 
but powerful principle—‘ How shall I do this 
great wickedness against God?” “ Against 
Thee, Thee only have I sinned, and done thia 
evil in Thy sight.” 

Even children should be taught that when 
a man has committed the greatest possible 
crime against his fellow-creature, still the 
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effence against God is what will strike a true 
penitent with the most deep remorse. All 
morality which is not drawn from this Scrip- 
tural source is weak, defective and hollow — 
Hannah More. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 30, 1880. 


YeEarty Meetine Extracts.—We regret 


that only a part of the proceedings of Indiana 


Yearly Meeting have as yet been received. 
We would be enabled to furnish our readers 
with the interesting matters before our sev- 
eral annual gatherings in gcod time if the 
Friends, who so kindly remember us in this 
particular, were more prompt in forwarding 


all of the advance sheets as soon as they are 


issued. We are yet lacking a portion of the 


Illinois extracts, which may have miscarried. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting began on the 
24th. We hope to be able to give a full ac- 


count of its proceedings in our next number. 





Tue U.S. Siena Service.—An abstract 
of the forthcoming annual report of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army has been 
recently furnished for publication, and the 
statements made therein show reeults which 
reflect honor on all concerned. 

One hundred and ninety-six stations have 
been maintained duriog the past year, and 
the aim of the calculations and observations 
made has been to enable proper warnings to 
be given of the approach and force of storms 
and of other meteoric changes. In addition 
to these there have been twenty eight stations 
of the second class, which have been denom- 
inated “sunset stations,” at which a single 
observation is daily taken at sunset by citi- 
‘zens employed for that purpose. It is now 
propoged to extend the observations into the 
Atlantic, by enlisting the sid of vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade of the United 


States. There are proposals to be made to 


these to furnish the Signal Service with tran- 
scripts of their logs. 

Series of daily telegraphic reports from 
stations in the West Indies, extending from 
Cuba to Barbadoes and the Windward 
Islands, have been continued during seasons 
of special danger. By means of these reports 


approaching cyclones have been pre-an- 
nounced, and dangers averted to some extent. 

When the forecasts of indications pub- 
lished are examined in reference to accuracy 
of pre-announcement, the average percentage 
of accuracy is found to be 90,°, per cent. 

The great cotton interest of the South will 
be more benefitted by this service in the 
future than in the past, for it is designed to 
take measures for the establishment of a large 
number of auxiliary stations in the cotton 
belt. Says the Baltimore American: 


“The regular daily publication of the re- 
ports by the press, now continued for ten 
years without cost to the United Siatee, is 
considered as an evidence of tbe usefulness 
of the reporis, and of the favor with which 
they are received by the communities for 
which they are intended. The office is in 
correspondence, in reference to its duties, with 
committees appointed for the purpose by the 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce 
of the principal cities in the Union, and also 
with a large number of sgricultural societies, 
The chief signal officer anticipates the best 
results to the signal service from the recent 
legislation. If its work is permitted to go on 
as it has been planned, and is fairly sus- 
tained, it can hardly fail in continued suc- 
cess. The chief signal officer recommends 
that there be just provision, by legislation, 
for the permanent employment and grades of 
the officers of the corps. It is hoped that 
there may be no failure in the appropriation 
for the service of the amounts «estimated 
for the ensuing year; they have been esti- 
mated with careful economy. The results of 
the past give encouragement for the future of 
the service. ‘The advance has been steady 
and satisfactory. There is no longer ques- 
tion, after ten years of practice, as to the 
useful pre-announcement of meteorological 
changes. The field of usefulnees widens with 
each advance, Added to what has been done 
hitherio, the way opens clear to all in every 
agricultural interest. The cooperation of 
scientific men at home and abroad has been 
continued. The popular confidence and the 
eupport of the press have been steady and 
considerate. There is the assurance of suc- 
cess in achieving a public good to encourage 
earnest labor.” 


We may justly feel much gratification in 
view of the beneficent use thus made of the 
culture and the talents of the trained and 
educated officers of the United States Army. 
In these happy days there is scarce any call 
for the arm of power in the government o 
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our widely extended country, and we see 
swords beaten into mathematical instruments 
and stalwart warriors transformed into 
patient watchers of the signs of the heavens, 
and faithful scientists giving light and guid- 
ance to man’s industries, 

If justice and wisdom continue to actuate 
our rulers and our people, it is not too much 
to hope for such extension of the glorious 
eystem of peace on earth, goodwill to men as 
may demonstrate to the world that it is, in- 
deed, good for brethren to dwell together in 
unity, and that there are better uses for our 
choice and chosen men than to study how 
best to destroy their fellow-creatures, 





Tae Jouns Hopxrins Hosprrau.— An 
interesting work now in progress in Baltimore 
has high importance to the whole country, 
not only as an example of great liberality in 
the expenditure of means for a good purpose, 
but as an effort to improve on all previous 
hospital plans, and to create an institution 


supremely well adapted for its purpose of 


healing the sick aad sheltering those who 
have no homes to flee to in times of suffering 
and disaster. 

It is estimated that this hospital wil! be 
completed in about three or four years hence, 
and that it will surpass in magnitude and in 
the perfection of its appointments any institu- 
tion of a similar character in the world. It 
will consist of 25 large buildings, divided by 
@ handsome central garden, 175 by 550 feet, 
into two departments, for the treatment of 
men and women separately. 

The purchase of the old Maryland Hos- 
pital for the Insane was effected during the 
lifetime of Johns Hopkins, and other pro- 
perties were added soon afterwards, in order 
to secure a site adapted to the requirements of 
the proposed institution. The grounds now 
obtained comprise 144 acres, bounded by 
Broadway, Monument, Wolfe and Jefferson 
Ste. Thus far 14,000,000 bricks and 1,366 
tons of iron have been used in construction, 
and an excellent system of sub-soil drainage 
has been completed, which uses up two and 
three-quarter miles of terra cotta pipes. 

There will be a commodious and comfort- 
able Nurse’s Home, supplied with every phys- 
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establishment. 









ical comfort and great intellectual advant- 


ages. An immence kitchen will dispense 


scientifically-prepared food to the entire 
From the great kitchen will 
radiate the heat which is to make perpetual 


summer of the great hospital. 


The pharmacy is one of the most impor- 
tant departments of the establishment; it is 
believed to be perfect in its appointments, and 
is supplied with abundance of facilities for 
pharmaceutical work. 

The entire group of buildings is built of the 
best quality of Baltimore pressed brick, and 
an idea of its magnitude may be formed by 
the fact that a line extended around the edi- 
fices would be over an eighth of a mile in 
length. 








MARRIED. 


ALLEN—DEACON.—On Tenth month 20th, 1880, 
under the care of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at Dorchester Lower Mills, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Norwood Penrose Allen, son of Eliza- 
beth E. and the late Josiah J. Allen, of Philadel- 
phia, and Emma L., daughter of Charles T. and 
Helen L. Deacon, of the former place, but formerly 
of Philadelphia, and granddaughter of the late 
George Peterson. 


CONROW—BEDELL.—On Tenth month 12th, 
1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at High Point, North 
Carolina, George E. B. Conrow, of Philadelphia, 
son of Joseph B. and Sarah D. Conrow, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Emma Bedell, of Norristown, Pa., 
daughter of the late William Bedell, of Philadel- 
phia. 

MORRISON—SERRILL.—On Tenth month 12th, 
1880, according to the order of Friends, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, John L. Morrison, of 
Sharon, Mercer county, Pa., and Eleanor B., daugh- 
ter of James P. Serrill, of Darby, Pa. 








DIED. 


BARTRAM.—On the 19th of Tenth month, 1880, 
at Darby, Pa., Emily, wife of Isaac L. Bartram, in 
her 65th year. 


HAINES.—Un the 18th of Tenth month, 1880, at 
her residence, Mount Holly, N. J., Hannah W., 
widow of Granville W. Haines, and daughter of the 
late Benjamin and Hannah Warrington, of West- 
field, N. J. 


HARVEY.—Suddenly, on the evening of Tenth 
mo. 23d, 1880, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Wm. T. Nieman, near Centre Square, Montgomery 
co., Pa., Margaret A., daughter of the late Edward 
Harvey, of Lower Merion, Pa. 


HULME.—Suddenly, on the 22d of Tenth month, 
1880, Jas. S. Hulme, in the 78th year of his age; a 
valued elder of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


KENT.—On the 16th of Tenth month, 1880, Ann 
H. Kent, in her 87th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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KNIGHT.—On Sixth-day, Tenth mo. 8th, 1880, 
Ann Knight, daughter of Isaac and Julia Knight, 
aged 58 years. 

To this dear friend the language seems applicable, 
“Let her alone, she hath done what she could.’’ 
Her summons was very sudden, as she seemed 
brighter than usual, the last day of her life, and had 
attended Monthly Meeting and accepted an appoint- 
ment for our approaching Yearly Meeting, not 
shrinking from any service to which she was called 
in the church. She carried that principle out in 
every day-life, doing what her hands found to do, 
with her might. M. B. R. 


MATLACK.—On the 12th of Tenth month, 1880, 
Mary R. Matlack; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends-of Philadelphia. 


PHIPPS.—On the 16th of Tenth month, 1880, in 
Philadelphia, Stephen Phipps, in his 81st year. 


RIDGWAY.—On the 18th of Tenth month, 1880, 
at Mount Holly, N. J., Benjamin Ridgway, in his 
84th year. ; 


{ 
ROBERTS.—On the 13th of Tenth month, 1880, 
at Moorestown, N. J., Isaac Roberts, aged 61. 


SHOEMAKER.—On the 21st of Tenth mo., 1880, 
Jesse Shoemaker, of Upper Dublin, Pa. 


TOMLINSON.—On the evening of Tenth mo. Ist, 
1880, at her residence, near Scottsville, Bucks co., 
Pa., after a lingering illness, of paralysis, Deborah, 
widow of the late Francis Tomlinson (whom she 
survived very nearly fifteen years), in the 83d year 
of her age. 


WALKER.—On the 20th of Tenth mo., 1880, Wm. 
P., son of Howard Walker, of Chester Valley, Pa. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUMMER RECREATION — THROUGH “THE 
PENINSULA.” 
No. 6. 

In the pleasant round of social visits, we 
gather up much interesting information 
respecting the early settlement of this part of 
the Eastern Shore and the social life of its 
great landed proprietors, some of whom 
counted their acres by the thousand and their 
slaves in an equal proportion. 

We come across some old family records 
brought over from Ireland, that are unique 
in their way, and very plainly show that 
Friends, in their early gathering as a people, 
did not lose sight of the social distinctions 
that separated the various classes of society. 
Though meeting in their places of worship 
on the most complete equality, the servant 
sometimes occupying a seat in the gallery 
above the master, and his ministry fully 
acknowledged and endorsed, but soon as the 
doors of the meeting-house were passed each 
took his or her place, and at the table, the 
one who had been the mouth-piece for the 
assembly might be seen standing behind the 
chair of his brother Christian in the humble 
opty of waiter. These distinctions were 
arbitrary, and no amount of religious fellow- 
ship was allowed to overstep their bounds. 


We return to Easton early on First-day 
morning, that we way attend the school, 
which is held before meeting. The superin- 
tendent is away, so is the teacher of the infan t. 
class. Friends of the meeting appear to take 
much interest in their First-day school ; very 
many come with the children and gather into: 
an adult class, which is well attended. This 
meeting of the old and young on the com- 
mon gronnd of learners has a most encour- 
aging influence on the school, and makes it 
what it ought everywhere to be—an impor- 
tant element in the working force of the 
meeting. The young are drawn more closely 
to their elders, and a good feeling is pro- 
moted that must have a beneficial result on 
the future status of the Society. We were 
well pleased with what we saw of the school, 
the superintendent’s place. being filled by one 
equally earnest and devoted. The meeting 
convened at 11 o’clock. The attendance was. 
about as large as on Fifth-day, and the oc- 
casion one that will be remembered with a 
thankful feeling that we were again permit- 
ted to sit together in religious fellowship 
with the Friends of this distant portion of 
our Yearly Meeting. 

In the deepening twilight the stage calls 
for us; the ie is overcast and threatening, 
but we reach the landing at Easton Point. 
before the rain. Our destination is Baltimore, 
thence to Sandy Spring for a few days. 

We regret that the darkness of the night. 
obscures our view of many places of interest. 
that we pass. We find excellent accommo- 
dations, sleep soundly, and awake to find 
ourselves entering the harbor. A good 
breakfast is provided on board, to which we 
do justice. 

As we walk from the wharf to Camden. 
Station, only a few blocks away, we are sur- 
prised to see so full a market, it being Sec- 
ond-day. 

The street for a whole block is entirely 
taken up with stands and stalle, leaving 
only a wagon road for vehicles. Even every 
variety of merchandise that the housekeeper 
needs appears to be arrayed in the most 
inviting manner, and buyers are threading 
their way through the labyrinth of dealers, 
chaffering in mixed dialects, and all appar-- 
ently trying to buy and sell to the best ad- 
vantage. Vegetables are in great variety 
and abundance, and, as to the poultry, there: 
are coops and crates that seem to have no 
end. We emerge at last from this medley 
of men and things, and find our way, leis- 
urely, to the depot. 

Our ride to Laurel, in the early morning, 
is very pleasant; we go over the Washing- 
ton @ little more than halfway. Lau- 
rel has grown to be quite a thriving place. 
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The station is outside the town, but the stage 
route to Sandy Spring passes directly through 
and gives one a fine view of the improve- 
ments. The stage is a lumbering old relic of 
the past, but the horses and the roads are 
good, and we travel the 11 miles at a very 
creditable speed, arriving at our place of des- 
tination before the letter which was to advise 
of our coming. It is all the same to our 
friends and ourselves. They are at home, 
and so are we when we enter their hospitable 
mansion. 

We go with them to mid-week meeting, 
held on the 4th day of the week, and find that 
here. as at the Easton meeting, the Friends 
are so inter-married that the gathering par- 
takes very much of the nature of a weekly re- 
union of a family. This is a very pleasant 
feature, and has the advantage that harmony 
and good feeling are more likely to be pre- 
served—which appears to be the case. When 
the bond of relationship is strengthened by 
the ties of religious fellowship we have a right 
to expect a completeness of Christian charac- 
ter and the exercise of Christian forbearance 
towards one another, that are the evidences 
of true discipleship. The young life that is 
springing up around the gray-haired pio- 
neers who have made this section of Mont- 
gomery county what it now is, are leaning 
lovingly toward the parental centre. The 
culture and genius of the age is calling to 
broader lines of thought and action, but the 
foundation principle upon which our profes. 
sion rests is none the less dear, and the larger 
liberty claimed wants only the watchful care 
of loving sympathy and that everlasting 
— which, like Divine charity, suffers 
ong and is kind. 

The meeting was well attended, and the 
season a profitable one to ourselves, and we 
believe it was felt to be so to many others. 

We spend a few days in this interestin 
settlement of Friends in the most delightfu 
way. It is hard to realize that half a cen- 
tury ago all these fertile fields and teeming 
orchards, and the happy homesteads that 
dot the landscape, were worn-out tracts of 
land withered by the blight of tobacco culture 
and slave labor. All praise to the strong 
arms and stronger wills that endured the pri- 
vations and hardships necessary to the re- 
claiming of the soil to better purposes, and 
that have given to Maryland, in the place of 
a barren waste, this centre of wealth, refine- 
ment and culture. And more than this, it 
has developed a lofty Christian and humani- 
tarian sentiment which has made itself felt 
not only here, but at the seat of government 
and throughout our wide domain, wherever the 
peace policy of the nation is known or ap 
preciated. 





Sandy Spring deserves honorable mention 
for tne good work accomplished by the hand 
and head and heart of those who have already 
finished their course and gone to their re- 
ward, as well as those who still bear a full 
part in all that concerns the prosperity and: 
best welfare of the State and the nation. 

The Orthodox branch of Friends are just 
completing a small and neat meeting-house 
near the main road, a half mile, perhaps, 
from the venerable old edifice in which our 
Friends hold their meetings. 

Sandy Spring village is made up of trades 
and professions that are usually found in 
such places, the Friends’ meeting- house and 
a savings bank, which was started some years 
ago by a few of the residents who were con- 
cerned for the welfare of the laboring classes 
among them, with the hope of encouraging. 
provident habits in their families. It has 
more than realized the hopes of its benevolent 
founders. L. J. R. 





CHIEF OURAY. 


The following interesting account of the 
successful resistance of a barbarous Indian 
custom by a brave man is from the last num- 
ber of the Council Fire. The death of this 
famous chief was noticed in a former num- 
ber. Eps. 


The return of the dead chief’s widow to 
her home in the valley of the Uncompahgre 
(friendly river) was anticipated with great 
interest by all the Utes, and, to some extent, 
by white men as well. The custom common 
among Indians of destroying the lodge and 
other property that had belonged to deceased 
persons is prevalent among the Utes. 

It does not appear that Ouray, duriog his 
administration, had taught his people to fore- 
go this ancient custom. At all events, soon 
after the arrival of Chipeta, the widow, a 
party of seventy men and a few women as- 
sembled at the home of Ouray for the pur- 
pose of executing this part of the Ute “re- 
ligious law.’’ Chipeta could not be induced 
to enter the house. She cut her hair, laid 
aside her civil dress and returned to savage 
life, staying in an Indian lodge erected for 
her use. 

The home of Ouray was not wanting in the 
appointments of a modern country house. It 
is, indeed, a house worthy of the grand chief- 
tain whose sepulchre was hewn by unseen 
hands in the granite crest of the Rocky 
Mountains. The gathering at Ouray’s ranch 
on this occasion was ove of the most impres- 
sive we have ever witnessed. Loud cries. 
filled the air, women were weeping, and old, 
grey-haired men were shouting aloud their 
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grief with agony that would not be controlled 
as they ran about the premises, repeating the 
many virtuous deeds performed by the now 
dead chief. Sorrow and dullness rest on every 
face, even the dumb brutes seem to feel the 
great bereavement. 

Silently the surviving chiefs and head men 
gathered in the Council House. After half an 
hour of solemn stillness, unbroken gave by the 
cries of the mourners, one hundred yards away, 
“ Red Moon” arose and delivered an eloquent 
eulogy, recounting some of the great things 
-done by Ouray. Next ‘Pe ab,” the orator, 
paid honor to the dead, saying, ‘‘ The greatest 
chief that has ever lived in the Colorado 
mountains has passed over there (pointing to 
the northwest). We will miss his wisdom and 
courage. He has left no son to repeat his 
great deeds. The Utes will never forget his 
name. They will carry it in their hearts 
forever, but we will never see such a chief 
any more until we die, then he will be our 
chief over there. Some of our prophets may 
meet him on the tops of the mountains and 
obtain wisdom for the Utes. Let nothing re. 
main here to remind us of our great loss. Let 
only the spirit of the house guard the spot 
where he lived from the feet of his enemies. 
I have spoken.” 

Other chiefs followed, repeating praises of 
the dead, and every one approving and re- 
peating the seatiments expressed by Pe ah 
that the house and property should be de 
stroyed. Several of the speakers had pointed 
at Agent Berry, calling him Ar-mo no, brother, 
and Tat Tah, father. When all who desired 
had spoken, Sap o-vo nare, turning toward 
Major Berry said, ‘‘ What does my brother 
Too much-eat say? The Major arose with a 
heaving breast and flowing eyes. For a few 
minutes no words came from his lips. The 
memory of his intimate friend and brother, 
Ouray, and his sudden taking off, seemed to 
crowd back utterance. It has often been said 
that uncivilized Indian men never weep as 
other men weep, but, as we once heard an 
Indian say, they weep down in their hearts, 
This is a mistake. Upon no other occasion 
save one have we seen so many tears as we 
eaw this day. 

There were prezent a large number of the 
White River Utes who fought Thornburg, 
and certainly all the leading men of the Un. 
compahgre, men whose manhood has been 
tested and proven again and again. It was 
not weakness. It was genuine sorrow that 
‘filled the eyes of the men with tears, It is an 
unwarranted assertion we sometimes hear 
made against Indians that “they are unfeel- 
ling brutes.” No truer emotions ever moved 
human breast than that which we witnessed 
at Ouray’s house. We almost wish we could 
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banish from memory the scene of that day ; 
it was 20 sad, so deep. 

The major felt that it was an occasion of 
vast importance to the Utes. He had heard 
of no dissenting voices against the destruction 
of the dead man’s property. He alone stood 
opposed to the terrible ceremony of killing a 
corral full of horses and buraing a princely 
mansion, filled with what had been the pride 
of Ouray. His long association with the 
chief had bound them together in bonds of 
real friendship and brotherly love. He could 
not bear to see the house he had planned for 
his friend burned t» satisfy a savage super- 
stition. After paying honor to the dead by 
speaking of him as a man, he said: ‘ Oura 
was my brother. He was your father. He 
was a friend to every man who deserved his 
friendship. He was set apart by the Great 
Father of all men to lead his people from 
darkness to light. He was wise enough to 
see that the only hope for his people was in 
becoming like white men. He was a white 
man in heart. He was your leader. He was 
going before you. He built this house to show 
you people how to live. He built it to please 
the government. He was very proud of it. 
It was his house. The white men were proud 
to see him live like a white man. It gave 
them hopes that all the Utes would follow 
their leader. It gave them hope in you and 
your chief, It would make all your white 
friends feel very bad to hear that their friend 
Ouray’s house was destroyed and his horses 
killed. It would make me feel ashamed of 
my brothers. It would be a disgrace to the 
Utes. It would make Ouray’s spirit ashamed. 
My brother's house must not be burned! His 
horses must not be killed. You are vot wild 
Indians now. Your fathers did not know 
any better, but you know better. Let Ouray’s 
house stand to prove how much you loved 
your chief.” 

There is scarcely anything impossible with 
a brave, strong, determined man who is in the 
right and trusts in God for help. Here was 
a man standing alone. battling against a 
religious custom that had obtained for un- 
known generations. No, no! he was not 
alone; God and the right were with him. 
Wonderful to relate, the victory was his. 
Ouray’s house still stands as a monument of 
his progressive spirit, and a proof beyond 
question that full-blooded Indians cau be, 
and are civilized in one generation. 








THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


The West! It was like fairy Jand, so broad 
and so indefinite. ’ : . ° 
We wended our way to Minnesota, the far 
Northwest of ten years ago, the centre of 
wheat production to-day. Our impressions 
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of the country were made from a trip taken 
some fifteen years ago, to Chicago, when 
beyond was an uncultivated waste; but what 
a change ! 

“ Where is the wilderness ?” we continually 
asked. Farms touch farms, and towns are 
almost withio sight of one another; but where 
is the home of the red man and of the bison? 
There is plenty of uncultivated land, but the 
proximity and almost continuity of farms and 
settlements are really wonderful. 

St. Paul—but St. Paul isso old and so well 
known that nothing new can be said of it. 
It is nearly twenty-five years old. Founded 
upon an accident, it was built of a whim, and 


py the result is a beautiful city, most admirably 


located, filled with energy and giving pro- 
mise of almost unlimited prosperity. In the 
old trading times, sume thirty years ago, the 
nearest steamboat landing to Fort Snelling 
was on the west bank of the Mississippi, a 
few miles above the present site of St. Paul. 
A smart town was growing up about it, 
whose inhabitants, feeling their strength and 
importance, began to lay down rules and reg- 
ulations for the landing of steamboats and 
the conduct of their officera and crews. This 
the steamboat men resented in a quiet and 
dignified manner. One morning the inhabit- 
ants of the selfimportant and now nameless 
aud almost forgotten village, awoke to find 
their wharf gone. On the Mississippi, all 
wharves float. A one-story warehouse is built 
upon a flat-boat, and that constitutes the 
wharf. It rises and falls with the frequent 
and uncertain variations in the height of the 
river. The steamboat men had towed the 
wharf away. They moored it at the most 
convenient place down the river. This hap- 
pened to be on the eastern shore, and here 
and thus St. Paul was founded. 

Ten years ago, in 1870, Mr. E. F. Drake 
built the firat line of railroad in Minnesota, 
ten miles long, from St. Paul to Minneapolis, 
at the Falls of St. Anthony. Now the rail- 
roads of the State are counted by thousands 
of miles. Then it was a Herculean task to 
induce Eastern capitalists to advance the 
comparatively small sum that was used in 
the construction of that road; now capital 
pours into the State in an uninterrupted 
stream. Then it was the far Northwest; now 
it is the great wheat centre. 

The published estimate of Minnesota’s 
Commissioner of Statistics for the wheat crop 
of that State, just harvested, is 53,339,850 
bushels. 

Out there nearly every word begins with 
minne, water. Minnesota, water muddy; 
Minneapolis, water town; Minnehaha, laugh. 
ing water; Minnetouka, heaps of water, etc. 

The northern and northeastern portions of 


Minnesota are heavily wooded with valuable 
pine and other timber; all the rest of the 
State is a magnificent rolling prairie, pene- 
trated occasionally by streams or rivers, 
whose banks are well wooded; otherwise the- 
plains are devoid of trees, but studded with 
crystal lakes and lekelets, some so small 
that one can almost jump across them, and 
others miles in extent. Some are isolated, 
and without either inlet or outlet, while 
others are grouped together, and sometimes 
connected by streams of running water. It 
is said there are 10,000 in the State. 

And what a soil is that of the prairie! A 
fine, rich, sandy, black loam, averaging 
three feet deep! And what crops of native 
grass it raises? Is it any wonder that the 
country is rapidly filling up with settlers? 
Daring the last ten days of August the St. 
Paul and Sioux City Railroad Company sold 
250,000 acres of their lands. The settlers are 
of an excellent sort. The rough element, 
that is so conspicuous along the Pacific Rail- 
roadg, is here totally wanting. Good, honest 
farmers, who really mean to compel the soil 
to yield them a living and a competency are 
the vast majority of the settlers. Among 
them we found a large colony of Hollanders 
—a most desirable people; a colony of 1,500 
Mennonites, from Russia, and many sons of 
English gentlemen. 

Our course lay southwest from St. Paul to 
Sioux City, on the Missouri River, in North- 
western lowa, over a great railroad which 
takes its name from its terminal cities. 
Eight years ago it was not built, but we 
could scarcely believe our friends who told 
us 80; it seemed contrary to the evidence of 
our senses. The civilization and cultivation 
looked at least twenty years old. The rail- 
road runs right across the country where, in 
1862, Little Crow waged his war of extermi- 
nation against the whites. 

For ninety miles the road follows the 
course of the Minnesota river, and then, 
emerging from the valley, strikes out boldly 
acroes the prairie for the Missouri river, 180 
miles away. The great apparent wants of 
the country are fuel and lumber for building, 
but these are readily and cheaply supplied 
by the railroads, the one from the pineries of 
the northeast, and the other from the abun- 
dant mines of northern Iowa. 

There are a few ‘“‘ great” farms along this. 
road, one of 50,000 acres devoted to a vari- 
ety of crops, and one of 23,000 acres for stock 
raising; but the most interesting to the lover 
of humanity are the smaller farms of the 
poorer settlers. These seldom exceed 160 
acres in extent. The crops are wheat, oats, 
flax and Indian corn. Hay is not cultivated, 
because it is so over-abundant in its natural 
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state. Formerly it took a whole year to 
“break the prairie” and prepare the soil 
for a crop; but now flax is planted upon the 


‘ newly turned up sod, and a crop is realized 


sufficient to pay the expense of the breaking 
up. It is not at all unusual for one year’s 
crop of wheat to pay for a farm and its neces- 
sary improvement and stock. Two or three 
good years are quite sure to accomplish that 
work. 

The great prairie is no respecter of State 
lines; northwestern Iowa and southwestern 
Minnesota may be considered as one country 
‘in climate, soil and productions, and we re- 
gard not their boundary line when we write 
of their grand soil, splendid climate and glo- 
‘rious future. 

The country is well watered, but malaria 
and ague are unknown. 

The public schools have a regular endow- 
ment, and are well and very liberally man- 
aged. The people are hospitable, intelligent, 
industrious and wonderfully energetic. 

A crop, new at present, but that seems 
destined to a great future, is amber cane, a 
‘variety of sorghum, from which are made a 
rich syrup and a very fine sugar. We tasted 
a sample of the sugar in native crystals. It 
resembles closely, in taste, shape and touch, 
rock candy. 

At present only the seed of the flax is 
marketable. There is a fine opening for the 
introduction of the manufacture of linen 
from the flax straw. 

The climate is very cold and severe, but 
the cold is dry and equable, and not at all de- 
trimental to health—J. B. C., in the Public 
Ledger. 


MORALITY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We assume that “moral teaching” is in- 
volved in all teaching, in whatever depart- 
ment of knowledge. A high condition of 
morals in a school implies a high efficiency in 
other respects, and conversely. Let us con- 
sider, then, the general character of the work, 
the aim, or the ideal, which the earnest 
teacher will set before himself. This might 
properly involve the discussion of three sub- 
jects: firat, the inculcation of distinct moral 
instruction; second, the unconscious moral 
power which arises from the character of the 
teacher; third, the proper methods of school 
government. 

We may say, in regard to moral instruc- 
tion as such, that it holds but little place in 
our public schools; and properly so, no doubt. 
If a teacher succeeds in what we may call 
intellectual teaching, he will, as a rule, cast 
about himself an influence that is far better 
than direct teaching. And then it is difficult 
to appeal to motives having in view a remote 
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or abstract good. Nevertheless, direct in- 
struction in some of the most important prin- 
ciples of morals,—talks upon character, the 
elements or virtues that go to form it, and 
its necessity to noble achievement, are often 
a powerful aid to the teacher. But great 
skill is required to make such teaching effec- 
tive. It could be made most effective, no 
doubt, by connecting it in some systematic 
way with the devotional exercises of the morn- 
ing. 

But leaving this, the least important of the 
points proposed, we would especially urge 
that the ideal teacher must himself possess a 
blameless character. He must be pre-emi- 
nently a moral teacher. As the physical at- 
mosphere of the earth is everywhere present 
and is the great supporter of life and growth, 
so the moral presence of the teacher is abso- 
lutely essential to the moral life and growth 
of his pupils. It must transfuse and give 
character to all his actions. Dr. Hill has 
said: “Good morals and good manners come 
first of all in the objects to be sought in the 
public schools, but they are most successfully 
taught by the teacher taking the greatest 
pains to be irreproachable himself. The art 
of living well, like other arts, is learned by 
imitation of a good model.” Certain it is 
that our moral habits are very largely ac- 
quired by mere personal intercourse with 
others, and children, especially, will be what 
their surroundings make them. It is in con- 
nection with this fact, too, that the teacher 
meets with his most serious diecouragement ; 
for a large proportion of his pupils come from 
homes whose influences are far from being 
what they ought to be. 

These influences the teacher must counter: 
act, and this, too, without having control over 
the associations of his pupils. Nevertheless, 
this burden, however unjust, must be borne; 
and renders it all the more necessary that, 
behind all moral instruction, behind all 
positive means of correction and discipline, 
there must be a living character that shall 
unconsciously command respect. 

The last thought which was suggested— 
namely, “the proper means of discipline” — 
is far too serious a subject to be treated here, 
and it is proposed to refer to a few principles 
only. Government, in its highest sense, is 
that just distribution of reproof and appro- 
bation which distinguishes sharply and posi- 
tively between right and wrong action; and 
it is here that the teacher’s skill is most se- 
verely tried. The first and most important 
maxim of which I would remind you is one 
which the riper knowledge and more gener- 
ous sentiment of our time have worked out— 
namely, “that unvarying certainty in gov- 
ernment is better than severity.” It is in the 
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discovery and application of this truth that 
the greatest advance in school discipline has 
been made, as in government in general, both 
in the State and in the family. There should 
be, always, a definite enunciation on the part 
of the teacher of what constitute duties and 
what offences; and, on the part of the pupil, 
a clear understanding of these. They honda 
be made reasonable, too, as far as possible, 
yet, with regard to this, much depends upon 
the age of the pupile. In general you can 
appeal only to the most immediate and ob- 
vious motives, but it certainly lightens the 
task of the teacher if he can successfully ap- 
peal to these. Upon these grounds, certainty 
of punishment, however slight, can but result 
in successful discipline. 

Another important consideration in this 
connection, and one more important than we 
are inclined to think, it that of organization. 
If organization plays so large a part in State 
government, not less needful is it in the 
echool. Temptations to offences should be 
removed as far as possible. There ought to 
be dignity, and, to a certain extent, for- 
mality, in the exercise of authority. With- 
out these, no doubt, a teacher may wia the 
affection of his pupils, but he cannot gain 
their prompt obedience. There is, in fact, 
little danger of erring too much on the side 
of dignity. Children must be made to feel 
reverence for authority; and while, on the 


one hand, there should be the natural geatle- 
nese of kindly feeling, and interest in impart- 
ing instruction, on the other, there should be 
the reposing and self-restraining attitude of 


strength. 

In order to reach a high condition of moral 
excellence in our schools, we need, first, some 
degree of religious and moral instruction ; 
second, we need the hizhest possible charac- 
ter on the part of the teacher; and, lastly, 
we need a system of school discipline founded 
upon the most approved principles of gov- 
ernment, recognizing that there is in man a 
natural impulse toward virtue and knowledge, 
and having for its aim the careful and even 
reverential development of this impulse.— 
Gero. A. Perry, Portland, Me., in New Eng- 
land Journal of Education. 


Ler every turn of Time’s old iron wheel 
give some account of well-spent days. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? 


What are we going to do, sweet friends, 
In the year that is to come, 

To ba file that fearful cause of death 
Wh ose messenger is rum? 

Shall we fold our hands and bid him pass 
As he has passed before, 

Leaving his deadly poisoned draught 
At every unbarred door? 
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What are we going to do, sweet friends, 
Still wait for crime and pain, 

Theh bind the bruises and heal the wound, 
And soothe the woe again? 

Let the fiend still torture the weary wife, 
Still poison the coming child, 

Still break the suffering mother’s heart, 
Still drive the sister wild? 


Still bring to the grave the grey-haired sire, 
Still martyr the brave young soul, 

Till the waters of death, like a burning stream, 
O’er the whole great nation roll ; 

And poverty take the place of wealth, 
And sin and crime and shame 

Drag down to the very lowest depths 
The highest and proudest name? 


Is this our mission on earth, sweet friends, 
In the years that are to come? 

If not, let us rouse and do the work 
Against this spirit of rum. 

There is not a soul so poor and weak, 
In all this goodly land, 

But against this evil a word may speak, 
And lift a warning hand. 


And lift a warning hand, sweet friends, 
With a cry for home and hearth, 

Adding voice to voice, till the sound shall sweep 
Like rum’s death-knell, o’er the earth, 

And the weak and wavering shall hear, 
And the faint grow brave and strong, 

And the true and good and great and wise 
Join hands to right this wrong. 

— Anonymous. 


—_—_——— 


HORRORS OF WAR. 


“Ever the day with its traitorous death from the 
loop-holes around, 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid 
in the ground, ; 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cata- 
ract skies, 

Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment 
of flies, 

Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over an 
English field, 

Cholera, scurvy and fever, the wound that would 
not be healed, 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless 

nife— 

Torture and trouble in vain—for it never could save 
us a life, 

Valor of delicate women who tended the hospital 
bed, 

Horror of women in travail among the dying and 
dead, 

Grief for our perishing children, and never a mo- 
ment for grief, 

Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes of re- 
lief.” 


=e TENNYSON. 
Let every leaf in the volume of the year 
bear some mark of yours upon its page. 


(oa nee 


THE SUNNY HOME. 


I know a room where sunshine lingers, and 
there is a breath of summer and mignonette 
in the air whenever I think of it. There a 
tired man comes home and throws off over 
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coat and hat without looking to see what be- 
comes of them. There is a broad table in 
the light, strewn with papers and magazines, 
women’s work, with a litter of rose leaves 
dropping over them from a central vase. 
There is a wide sofa of the days of the 
Georges, fresh covered in chintz, with ferns 
and harebells for patterns, and a tired mano 
goes down there with a great ruffled pillow 
under his shoulders, and opens parcels and 
letters, dropping them on the floor, as the 
most natural place for them. A girl has been 
painting, and her water colors and papers lie 
on a side table, just as she left them to rush 
for an impromptu ride, I have never been 
able to discover any disarrangement of the 
household economy by this flight. Somebody 
left a shawl on a chair. There will be no- 
thing said about it at breakfast next morning. 
There are no laws here against playing with 
the curtain tassels, no regulations as to how 
often the snowy curtains may be put up or 
left down. They do not last the season out, 
crisp and speckless as the neighbor’s do across 
the way, but the only consequence is they are 
oftener new and clean. There is nothing 
very fine about this house, but things are 
renewed oftener and look brighter than they 
do in other houses. The chairs have no par- 
ticular places, and anybody feels at liberty to 
draw the sofa out when it pleases him. There 
is no primness about the place. If there is 
grass on the lawn, it is meant to be walked 
on, and the geraniums are fondled and petted 
and caressed as if they were children. Do 
you know there is a magnetism in green 
leaves and growing flowers derived from the 
earth’s heart, that makes it good to handle 
and feel them? This house is known as the 
place where one dares to break fast. There 
is no ceremony of waiting. Coffee and cakes 
are put where they will be hot; the table is 
cleared to suit the housekeeper’s convenience, 
and a small one set for the late comer. 
Nobody lies awake at night till the light 
ceases to shine under your chamber door, if 
you want to sit up to read a volume through. 
There is an unwritten law of convenience 
for the household which regulates better than 
any Code Napoleonic. And the benefit of 
allowing people to be a law unto themselves 
is, that they are much better natured about it 
when they do obey, There is indulgence and 
repose in this lovely home, and a great deal 
of time for things which most people cut 
short—an hour’s play with the children, a 
“‘right-down good” chat with a neighbor, a 
day of letter-writing once a fortnight. Dis- 
order does not imply dust or soil of any kind. 
It does not include shabbiness or mean chaos. 
It means “leave to be”—in most cases, 
thinking of people more than things. Order 


is simply harmony of a few notes. 
is the flowering, branching melody of one 
theme—and that theme, individuality.— 
Southern Churchman. 
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ITEMS. 
Suocgs of earthquake have been felt in Spain and 
Portugal 


Lyp1a Maria Caiup, the well-known authoress, 
died in Wayland, Mass., on the 20th inst., aged 78 


years. 


Tux five new steamships ordered to be built on 


the Clyde by a French shipping company are for 
service between Havre and Canadian ports. 


Tue firat message over the new telegraph cable, 
from the mainland to Anticosti Island, was received 
in a Quebec newspaper office on the 19th inst. 


Pror. Suuerzuer says that plants contain only one: 


coloring matter—chlorophyl—which is modified by 
acids, alkalies, or the tannin, so as to produce tints: 


Axsout 2,000 feet of macadamizing, on South 
Broad street, from the League Island gates north, 
have been completed by inmates of the House of 
Correction, and are now ready for travel. 


Tue total value of our exports of domestic bread- 
stuffs during the nine months, which ended on the 
30tb of last month, was $208,679,542, against $176,- 
399,946 during the corresponding period of 1879. 


Ir is reported that much of the cotton in Texas 
has been lost, owing to scarcity of pickers, One 
dollar per hundred pounds has been offered, and in 
several instances, it is said, pickers have been 
offered half the crop. 


TuE epizooty has become general in nearly all the 
towns of Southern New Jersey. Along the coast 
the malady is as violent asin 1872, and many deaths 
are reported. In the interior it is of a milder type, 
the horses in the “‘furnace towns” suffering most. 


Tue Signal Service Bureau has just completed a 
military telegraph line from Bismarck, Dakota, to 
Dayton, Washington Territory. Jt crosses the Rocky 
Mountains by the Sohon Pass, over the Mullan road, 
and connects a number of military posts. Offices: 
for the transaction ef commercial business have 
been opened at various points on the route. 


INFORMATION has just been received from Panama. 
that “a compaet between the United States of Co- 
lombia and Chili has just been signed, in which it 
is agreed to submit to arbitration all questions in 


dispute between the two republics. In case the arbi-. 


trators should not agree the matter is to be referred 


to the President of the United States. The questions 


or disputes referred to have arisen out of the present 
war, Chili claiming that Colombia should not have 
permitted the transportation across the isthmus of 
munitions of war for Peru. It is stipulated in the 
compact that all the other nations of America shall 
be invited to become parties to it, so that in future 
all international disputes may be settled by arbi- 
tration, thus avoiding hereafter the possibility of 
such another war as that now existing between Peru 
and Chili.” 





NOTICES. 


A religious meeting will be held at the Home for 
Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard ave- 
nues, to-morrow at 3 P.M. Friends especially in- 
vited. 
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